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GEO.   A.    MERRILL 


Dedication 

Foremost  captain  of  his  time, 

Rich  in  saving  common-sense, 
And,  as  the  greatest  only  are, 

In  his  simplicity  sublime. 
O  good  gray  head  which  all  men  knew, 

O  voice  from  which  their  omens  all  men  drew, 
O  iron  nerve  to  true  occasion  true. 

Tennyson. 


1888-1939 


#  Although  these  numerals  may  look  like  an  obituary,  they  are  intended  merely  to  indicate  that 
my  career  as  an  educator  began  more  than  fifty  years  ago.  My  retirement  as  director  of  these 
schools,  which  is  scheduled  for  June  30,  1939,  must  not  be  looked  upon  as  the  laying  down  of  a 
burden.  To  me  it  means  the  culmination  of  a  half  century  of  the  most  congenial  job  that  could 
have  fallen  to  my  lot.  To  have  helped  to  mould  the  characters  and  shape  the  careers  of  thou- 
sands of  boys  and  girls  whose  parents  have  seen  fit  to  entrust  their  education  to  my  supervision, 
year  after  year,  has  been  a  privilege  and  not  at  all  a  burden.  The  responsibility  has  been  great, 
but  you  of  the  Class  of  1939,  like  those  whose  ranks  you  are  about  to  join  as  loyal  alumni  of 
these  schools,  by  your  cordial  and  appreciative  companionship,  have  contributed  to  the  remaining 
years  of  my  lifetime  a  wealth  of  satisfaction,  and  a  fabulous  richness  of  fond  recollections  and 
everlasting  friendships. 

It  is  gratifying  to  me  that  the  Lick  Trustees  have  asked  me  to  continue  as  executive  sec- 
retary of  their  Board.  Although  I  shall  no  longer  direct  the  educational  destinies  of  those,  of 
our  students  whom  the  members  of  the  present  graduating  class  are  leaving  behind,  I  am  happy 
to  know  that  I  shall  be  able  to  see  them  frequently,  and  to  exchange  with  them  friendly  greetings. 

And,  lastly,  I  mean  to  assure  my  successor  that  the  entire  student  body  of  these  schools,  and 
the  L-W-L  Alumni,  individually  and  collectively,  will  extend  to  him  the  same  full  measure  of 
loyalty  and  devotion  which  has  always  been  an  unfailing  source  of  pride  to  me. 


3n  Jfflemortam 

Jfflr,  <g.  <©.  Comb* 
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1934=1938 


GEORGE  A.  MERRILL,  B.S.  Director 
LICK  AND  WILMERDING 


Faculty 


BRUNO  HEYMANN,  M.E.,  Dean  of  Lick     .         .         .    Machinery  Drafting,  Aeronautical  Subjects 

EUGENE  RYAN  BOOKER,  A.B.,  Dean  of  Wilmerding Mathematics 

RALPH   H.   BRITTON,  A.B Physics 

SYDNEY  A.  TIBBETTS,  B.S Chemistry,  Mineralogy 

GRACE  MENG,  A.B English,  Latin 

VIOLET   A.   PALMER,    B.A English 

JOSEPH  A.    PIVERNETZ,   A.B.,   M.A History,  Civics,  Economics 

OTIS  L.  McINTYRE,  B.S Applied   Science,  Surveying,  Structural   Drafting 

WILBERT   VESTNYS,   A.B Architecture 

LESTER    S.    HOLMES Woodwork 

FRED  H.  MIGHALL Stonework 

WALDO  H.  STONE Plumbing,  Sheet  Metal 

SIMEON   L.   OWEN Machine  Shop 

KENDRICK   C.   KIMBALL,    B.S Electrical  Work 

DOROTHY  IMBECK Office  Assistant 

AIDA  B.  PATTERSON Recorder 


LUX 

GLADYS  I.  TREVITHICK,  B.A.,  M.A Dean 

EVELYN  M.  SINCLAIR,   B.A English 

DOROTHY  C.  SMALL,  A.B English,  Stenography 

ADELAIDE  SYLVA,  A.B Physics,  Algebra,  Botany 

ALICE   S.    BLANDY,   A.B Chemistry,   Bacteriology 

MARY   ELEANOR  HUGHES,   B.A.A Freehand  Drawing,  Crafts 

DOROTHY  JENKINSON Interior  Decoration,  Costume 

LILLIAN  I.  HALSTROM,  B.A Health  Sciences 

AUDREY   V.   MIGUEL Millinery 

MARY   E.   HOFFMAN,    B.S Sewing 

FRANCES  M.  SPIKE,  B.S.,  M.S Cooking 

JOHN   E.    GURLEY,    D.D.S Professional  Practice 

FREDERICK  VAN  DYKE,  D.D.S Dental  Anatomy 

ROBERT   W.   RULE,   JR.,   D.D.S Dental  Technics 

VERA  M.    HOLLEUFER,    A.B Playground  Director  for  Girls 

VIRNA   YOUNG,   R.N Nursing  Procedure 

MARTHA   G.    WICKERSHAM Recorder 


PATRICK  NOBLE,   1849-1920 


Our     Latest      Benefaction 

•  Construction  of  the  Patrick  Noble  Auditorium,  now  nearing  completion,  has  made 
the  year  1938-9  a  most  eventful  one  for  L.W.L.  students  and  graduates.  Its  value,  meas- 
ured in  terms  of  our  needs,  is  inestimable.  As  an  example  of  the  use  of  modern  methods 
and  materials,  and  style  of  architecture,  it  has  been  exceedingly  instructive  and  inspiring. 
It  will  be  far  enough  along  to  be  used  for  the  '39J  graduating  exercises,  May  31,  but 
the  formal  dedication  will  not  take  place  until  our  next  observance  of  Founders'  Day, 
Friday,  September  22, — which  will  be  a  most  appropriate  time  to  add  to  the  list  of  the 
benefactors  of  these  schools  the  names  of  the  donors  of  this  beautiful  structure. 

Although  Mr.  Patrick  Noble  was  not  a  member  of  the  Lick  Board  of  Trustees  he  was 
deeply  interested  in  the  school  from  its  beginning.  On  the  occasion  of  its  dedication, 
January  5,  1895,  when  the  list  of  Mr.  Lick's  bequests  was  reviewed,  Mr.  Noble  pre- 
dicted that  the  school  would  prove  to  be  James  Lick's  "living  monument",  on  the  merits 
of  its  graduates. 

Most  of  the  initial  equipments  of  our  metal  working  departments  were  selected  on 
the  basis  of  his  recommendation,  and  so  was  our  first  teacher  of-  machine  shop  practice. 
Unselfish  service  was  one  of  the  many  fine  qualities  for  which  he  was  highly  esteemed. 

He  had  come  to  California  from  South  Carolina  in  1868,  then  a  young  man  of  nine- 
teen. He  came  without  financial  means,  but  with  excellent  recommendations  bespeaking 
his  sterling  qualities  of  young  manhood.  From  a  clerkship  with  the  Pacific  Rolling  Mills 
■ — the  first  establishment  of  its  kind  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  he  rose  to  the  Presidency  of 
it,  in  1898,  and  continued  in  that  office  until  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred 
in  1920. 

His  record  of  more  than  fifty  years  of  continuous  and  meritorious  service  stands  as 
a  rare  achievement  of  the  past.  Looking  to  the  future,  it  will  be  forever  preserved  as  a 
perennial  source  of  inspiration  for  the  students,  teachers  and  graduates  of  these  schools, 
for  whom  this  auditorium  has  been  provided,  in  his  name. 

G.A.M. 


Tower     of      the      Sun 

•  Too  often  during  recent  years  expositions  have  emphasized  the  scientific 
possibilities  of  a  none  too  certain  future,  have  based  their  theme  upon  what 
man  might  some  day  do  instead  of  upon  what  he  has  already  done.  The 
atmosphere  they  have  created  has  been  in  many  ways  attractive,  but  a  little 
foreign  and  uncomfortable  nevertheless.  It  is  a  welcome  change  to  all  of  us, 
I  am  sure,  to  be  able  to  stroll  leisurely  through  beautiful  gardens  and  buildings 
which  belong  to  our  era  and  to  the  times  of  our  forefathers.  We  have  produced 
for  ourselves  a  real  monument  to  the  culture  of  man  as  it  has  grown  out  of 
the  past,  and  as  it  stands  in  our  time.  Nor  have  we  neglected  to  express,  as  is 
appropriate  in  our  cosmopolitan  world  of  today,  the  bonds  which  bind  together 
all  the  races  of  man.  We  have  endeavored  in  our  project  to  express  the  fusion 
which  even  now  in  our  own  lands  is  taking  place  between  the  oriental  and 
occidental  worlds.  In  our  Tower  of  the  Sun,  our  Garden  of  the  Moon,  our 
Court  of  the  Flowers — in  all  our  architecture,  ancient  Asia  and  the  modern 
West  unite  in  one  beautiful  whole.  Indeed,  we  may  well  be  proud  of  our  Fair; 
it  is  not  a  large  one,  but  it  is  a  good  one. 


Graduates 
38X 


Michael  Banchero  38X-J.C. 
Elizabeth  Behm  38X-J.C 


Genevieve  Kochevar  38X-J.C. 
Marie  Linale  38X-J.C. 


Robert  Behrens  38X-J.C. 
Delmar  Brown    38X-J.C. 


Ian  McBride  38X-J.C. 
Helen  Mendelson   38X-J.C. 


Frank  Carli  38X-J.C. 
Louise  Des  Jardins  38X-J.C. 


W.  Thomas  Peterson  38X-J.C. 
Jane  Pierson   38X-J.C. 


Virginia  Eggleston  38X-J.C. 
Evelyn  Godat  38X-J.C. 


Frances  Isles   38X-J.C. 


Edward  Gutterman  38X-J.C. 
Carol  Hildreth  38X-J.C. 


Ruth  Akre  38X 
Jean  Allan  38X 


Robert  Johnson   38X-J.C. 
Eleanor  Kruger  38X-J.C. 


Robert  Anderson   38X 
Jeanne  Bagala  38X 


38x 
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Graduates 

38X 


Willard  Baxter  38X 
Fredrick  Bender  38X 


Alec  Bonovitch   38X 
Milton  Bridgeman  38X 


Anita  Brown  38X 
Robert  Bundy  38X 


John  Courter  38X 
Joseph  DeMasi   38X 


Edward  Drury   38X 
Marguerite  Dugdale   38X 


Ernest  Firpo  38X 
Edward  Gallagher  38X 


Beverly  Goodyear  38X 
Donald  Granicher  38X 


Charles  Hackett  38X 
Louis  Halpin   38X 


Ray  Iversen   38X 
Edward  Kiramidjon   38X 


Lorraine  Knutsen   38X 
Helen  Lee   38X 


Desmond  Lillie  38X 
Eleanor  Marchi   38X 


Melton  Mathrusse  38X 
Camille  McCann   38X 


Graduates 


38X 


39J 


Margaret  McKenzie  38X 
Doretta  Monsees  38X 


Edith  Alpers   39J-J.C. 
Louise  Anderson   39J-JC. 


Russell  Papenhausen   38X 
Genevieve  Polos  38X 


Margaret  Aschwanden    39J-J.C. 
Florence  Babbitt   39J-J.C. 


Emma  Ratto  38X 
Betty  Ritzau  38X 


Marie  Simonetti   38X 
Thelma  Thompson   38X 


Richard  Thornton  38X 
Virginia  VanBuren   38X 


CLAf&i'hfi/   '  William  Williams  38X 
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Edith  Cairo  39J-J.C. 
Don   Cunningham    39J-J.C. 


James  Dupuis  39J-J.C. 
Barbara  Frodsham   39J-J.C. 


Barbara  Hall   39J-J.C. 
John  Hampton  39J-J.C. 


Frances  Holm   39J-J.C. 
Marian  Huntley   39J-J.C. 
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Graduates 
39J 


Robert  Lang  39J-J.C. 
Dana  Langfeld  39J-J.C. 


Pansy  Lee  39J-J.C. 
Lillian  McCleary   39J-J.C. 


Pierina  Marenco  39J-J.C. 
Marion  Myer  39J-J.C. 


Doris  Mills  39J-J.C. 
Lorraine  Neath  39J-J.C. 


William  Robertson   39J-J.C. 
David  Scarabosio   39J-J.C. 


Lucille  Tschantz  39J-J.C. 
Christopher  Trailer  39J-J.C. 


Emily  Wilson   39J-J.C. 
Rose  Lawrence  39J-J.C. 


Italo  Amerio  39J 
Stanley  Baughn  39J 


Robert  Billington   39J 
llene  Bornhauser  39J 


Irene  Bornhauser  39J 
Ernest  Broussal  39J 


Ruth  Campbell   39J 
Silvio  Ceragioli   39J 


Harold  Clark  39J 
James  DePaoli   39J 
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Graduates 
39J 


Richard  Dodge   39J 
Margaret  Dufraine  39J 


Winifred  Ehlen  39J 
Otis  Gibson   39J 


Robert  McCrea  39J 
Ida  Giron  39 J 


Norma  Granucci   39J 
Marie  Hazen   39J 


Cynthia  Jacobs  39J 
Alden  Johnson   39J 


Guilford  Jones   39J 
James  Kutulas   39J 


Jean  Lafourguette  39J 
Vernon  Laguens  39J 


Natalie  Lasky  39J 
Florence  McDonald   39J 


Mary  McKenzie  39J 
Warner  Mattern   39J 


Harvey  Olson  39J 
Mary  Pappas  39J 


R.AMES 
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Graduates 
39J 


Irene  Pari   39J 
Anna  Patterson   39J 


John  Pericic  39J 
Walter  Quandt   39J 


Ira  Randall  39J 
Inez  Silani  39J 


Dorothy  Simms   39J 
Jack  Smithson   39J 


R.DONALDSON 
d.SCflULTZ 


Roberta  Wynne  39J-J.C 


Joseph  Summers   39J 
George  Terhaar  39 J 


Norma  Tolomei   39J 
Claire  Varga  39J 


Richard  Wagner  39J 
Richard  Walkup   39J 


Jolene  Wilson  39J 
John  Yager  39J 


Gordon  Yates   39j 
Herbert  Zechman   39J-J.C. 


Alice  Ziegler  39J 
Yick  Fong  39J-J.C. 
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Pacif  ica 

9  To  stand  in  the  Court  of  Pacifica  at  night  with  softly  glowing  lights,  the 
night  air  rustling  the  metal  curtain  behind  the  colossal  statue  of  Pacifica,  and  the 
soft  murmuring  of  the  fountain  whispering  in  your  ear  is  to  stand  in  a  world 
of  transcendent,  almost  supernal  beauty.  A  sense  of  peace  and  well-being  seems 
to  filter  into  your  very  being  and  you  merge  into  the  past,  the  present, 
and  the  future.  The  rushing  crowd  now  stands  in  silence  watching  the  great 
fountain,  and  mirrored  on  their  faces  is  the  same  awe  and  sense  of  peace  that 
you  feel.  You  may  have  been  tired  and  at  cross  purposes  with  the  world,  but 
now  you  feel  exalted  and  free — free  from  the  toils  and  miseries  of  life.  The 
architect  that  designed  that  mighty  court  little  knew  the  effect  it  would  have. 
Pacifica — the  statue  of  peace — a  slightly  incongruous  term  in  this  bellicose 
world  of  ours,  but  one  that  contains  all  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  man.  It 
would  almost  seem  that  the  desires  and  prayers  that  the  statue  stands  for  are 
centered  on  the  lovely  court  spread  at  her  feet  like  a  votive  offering  of  the 
present  for  the  future. 
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Richard  Dodge     ....     P     ...    .   Doris  DeVincenzi 

Robert  Bundy    ....   V.P Florence  McDonald 

Donald  Granicher   .    .   .   .  S Louise  Anderson 

Allan  Hadley     .     .    .     .     H Ruth  Akre 

Stanley  Adair    ....   Y.L Margaret  Dufraine 


President's     Message 

LICK-WILMERDING 

#  Enthusiasm,  spirit,  and  action  have  characterized 
our  past  terms.  The  students  have  cooperated  will- 
ingly in  planning  and  carrying  through  a  number  of 
successful  night  dances.  Joint  rallies  have  been  great 
fun,  and  sport  rallies,  though  few  in  number,  have 
achieved  their  purpose  of  arousing  both  quality  and 
quantity  of  spirit. 

The  officers  have  attempted  to  organize  and  pro- 
mote an  interesting  program  during  the  past  semesters ; 
and  if  our  students  have  enjoyed  the  rallies,  dances, 
and  other  social  events,  then  our  efforts  have  not 
been  in  vain.  Particularly  gratifying  to  those  in 
charge  has  been  the  enthusiasm  shown  by  those  who 
participated  in  the  noon  hour  and  after  school  games 
in  Merrill  Hall. 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to  Mr.  Merrill, 
Mr.  Booker  and  Mrs.  Patterson  for  their  help  and  ad- 
vice, to  the  faculty  for  their  cooperation,  and  to  the 
students  for  their  willing  service  and  generous  sup- 
port. 

During  my  term  of  office  I  have  watched  our  new 
auditorium  grow  into  reality.  Its  completion  will  end 
all  rallies  in  Merrill  Hall,  for  henceforth  Patrick 
Noble  Auditorium  will  be  the  meeting  place  of  all 
student  body  functions. 

In  the  foyer  of  this  building  will  stand  the  Alumni 
tribute  to  our  great  leader,  George  A.  Merrill,  direc- 
tor of  our  schools  since  they  have  been  founded.  This 
tribute  in  the  form  of  a  bronze  bust  will  commemor- 
ate his  fifty  years  as  an  educator. 

We  officers  of  1939  have  had  a  very  great  honor, 
for  we  are  the  last  group  to  be  in  office  while  he  was 
at  the  helm.  It  is  a  sad  occasion  to  bid  him  farewell, 
but  we  know  that  every  student  who  has  passed 
through  the  Lick  and  Wilmerding  schools  will  al- 
ways remember  Mr.  Merrill  not  only  as  the  man  re- 
sponsible for  his  education,  but  as  a  wise  and  under- 
standing friend. 

Richard  Dodge. 


President 


Message 


LUX 


9  Commencing  a  term  brimming  with  social  and 
scholastic  events,  we,  the  Lux  student  body  officers, 
experienced  the  thrill  of  looking  forward  to  a  well- 
planned,  fast-moving  year. 

During  the  first  semester  we  celebrated  the  25th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  our  school.  At  this 
time  the  entire  student  body  sincerely  expressed  their 
thanks  to  Mrs.  Lux  for  her  pioneering  in  the  field  of 
education.  At  the  special  rally  held  for  this  purpose 
we  dedicated  the  new  cooking  laboratory,  the  attrac- 
tive lounge,  and  the  beautiful  murals.  Each  of  these 
new  additions  has  been  appreciated  and  enjoyed  to 
the  utmost  during  the  last  year. 

We  wish  to  compliment  the  student  body  on  the 
growth  of  their  enthusiasm  and  school  spirit.  Because 
of  this  spirit  the  many  activities  of  the  year  have 
been  unusually  successful.  Special  praise  is  due  the 
dance  committee  who  sponsored  four  fine  night 
dances. 

By  complete  cooperation  in  bringing  new  talent  to 
life,  our  Class  Day  rally  proved  to  be  a  big  success. 

We  have  initiated  three  new  activities  that  we  hope 
will  become  customs.  The  38X  class  started  the  tra- 
dition of  having  each  graduating  class  plant  a  tree 
or  shrub  in  the  Little  Grove.  Each  of  these  plants 
will  be  permanent  additions  left  to  remind  those  that 
follow  of  our  spirit  and  loyalty  to  the  school.  The 
T39J  Class  initiated  the  farewell  tea  given  by  the 
undergraduates  to  the  graduating  class.  Just  a  few 
weeks  ago  the  school  started  serving  tea  at  3:30  to 
all  tlhe  girls  who  wish  it.  Many  fine  friends  and  a 
welcome  lift  are  found  through  this  afternoon  tea. 

The  Mother's  Day  tea  was  the  main  attraction  of 
the  last  few  weeks  of  the  semester.  We  girls  make 
this  our  biggest  social  event,  for  at  this  time  we  grate- 
fully acknowledge  our  debt  to  our  mothers  and 
teachers. 

We  sincerely  thank  Mr.  Merrill,  our  sympathetic 
and  fine  board  of  trustees,  and  our  teachers  for  their 
constant  work  that  has  helped  us  enjoy  a  memorably 
full  and  happy  year. 

Doris  De  Vincenzi 
Florence  McDonald 


Florence  McDonald     .     .     P       ....   Richard  Dodge 

Betty  Girling    ....    V.P Don  Cunningham 

Irene  Bornhauser     .     .     .    S Donald  Granicher 

Fearn  Akre H Warner  Mattern 

Vivian  Dufraine    .    .    .    Y.L Harold  Clark 


BOARDS 
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Fall      1938 
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Spring      1939 
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Elephant     Towers 


JOURNALISM   CLASS 


Back  Row. 
Fred  Bender 
Lawrence  Mondot 
Bella  McCarthy 
Warner  Mattern 
Aldine  Seeger 
Patsy  Newfield 
Bill  Lord 
Theodora  Ruegg 
Emma  Ratto 
Gordon  Greene 
Otis  Gibson 
Front  Row. 
Donald  Granicher 
Ralph  Andree 
Thelma  Thompson 
Doris  Greene 
Jeanette  Liming 
Margaret  Ruegg 
Melton  Mathrusse 
Bill  Williams 


Journalism 


©The  journalism  class  is  composed  of  the  editors  of  LIFE,  the  editors  of  the  TIGER'S  TALE, 
and  all  ambitious  reporters  and  dirt  collectors.  This  class,  which  meets  only  once  a  week,  accom- 
plishes the  difficult  task  of  editing  the  three-school  weekly  paper  and  the  annual. 

Although  a  really  surprising  amount  of  work  is  turned  out  by  this  class,  its  activities  are  by 
no  means  all  of  serious  nature.  Once  a  term  the  journalists  stage  a  party — a  very  Bohemian 
affair  typical  of  newspaper  people.  Last  semester  it  was  a  "nutty"  dinner  party  held  by  the 
"Squirrels"  in  the  teachers'  lunch  room  at  Lick.  There  against  the  proper  background — check- 
ered tablecloths,  jaunty  clotheslines,  and  surrealistic  art — the  journalists  cooked  their  ravioli  and 
mixed  their  green  salad  and  ate  in  hilarious  informality.  After  the  dinner,  they  went  to  the 
auditorium  where  they  were  entertained  by  a  boys'  ballet,  which  was  excellent  as  a  digestive  exer- 
cise for  both  the  entertainers  and  the  entertained,  the  latter  laughing  themselves  almost  into 
paroxysms. 

The  nature  of  this  year's  party  has  not  yet  been  decided,  but  it  will  probably  be  a  gay  affair. 

Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Vestnys,  and  with  the  help  of  Miss  Palmer,  the  L.W.L.  LIFE  is 
annually  published.  The  teachers  choose  the  editor-in-chief,  and  the  editor  chooses  his  assistants 
from  the  members  of  the  journalism  class.  Each  semester  the  theme  of  the  annual  is  new  and 
different.  This  year  it  is  the  Golden  Gate  International  Exposition,  because  1939  will  always 
mean  the  Fair  to  everyone  of  us. 

Following  the  policy  inaugurated  last  year,  the  staff  has  endeavored  to  increase  the  number 
of  pictures  included  and  to  decrease  the  literary  material.  From  official  polls  and  from  infor- 
mal discussions  the  journalism  class  has  learned  that  the  Journal  the  students  want  is  a  pictorial 
record  of  the  school  activities  of  the  year.  Therefore,  every  effort  has  been  made  to  produce  a  book 
with  the  maximum  number  of  illustrations  and  minimum  amount  of  written  material. 


Life      Staff 

Editor  Jeanette  Liming 

Business  Manager Don  Granicher 

Literary  Editor Bill  Williams 

Assistants Thelma  Thompson 

Emma  Ratto 
Judith  Morton 

Photographic  Editor Gordon  Greene 

Assistants Ray  Iversen 

Charles  Hickman 
Lavrence  Didier 
Art  Editor Gordon  Yates 
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The      Monster 

#As  young  Larry  Gordon  sat  in  the  living  room  of  his  home  with  his  wife  and  their  guests, 
he  could  not  throw  off  the  premonition  of  impending  danger  that  lurked  in  the  back  of  his 
mind.  He  tried  to  suppress  his  fears  but  he  could  not.  None  of  the  other  guests  seemed  to 
sense  the  danger,  for  they  were  not  in  the  least  worried  or  concerned.  Larry  could  not  under- 
stand the  strange  unreasoning  fear  that  gripped  him.  Hadn't  he  been  a  star  football  player  in 
college?  He  wasn't  getting  old.  He  was  just  twenty-three  and  this  was  the  first  year  he  and 
June  had  been  married.  Suddenly  he  noticed  June  smiling  at  him.  She  was  very  happy  to- 
night, for  it  was  the  first  time  she  had  had  all   of  their  relatives  to  dinner. 

Dinner  was  announced  and  the  others  went  into  the  dining  room,  but  Larry  lagged  behind. 
The  foreboding  of  evil  was  strong  in  him  now.  By  sheer  will  power  he  conquered  his  fear  and 
forced  his  unwilling  legs  to  carry  him  into  the  dining  room.  When  he  entered,  he  smiled  wanly 
at  the  guests,  but  they  did  not  seem  to  notice  him.  They  were  staring  fascinated  at  something 
in  the  center  of  the  table.  Larry  forced  himself  to  look  down.  His  heart  seemed  to  skip  a  few 
beats  as  he  saw  the  grotesque  monstrosity.  The  thing  was  not  very  large,  but  in  Larry's  mind  it 
seemed  gigantic.  The  thing  in  the  center  of  the  table  did  not  move.  The  beast  had  a  pecu- 
liarly shaped  body.  It  had  a  large,  powerful  looking  chest  and  heavy  hindquarters,  but  it  had 
no  shoulders.  Its  hind  legs  were  stocky  and  muscular,  but  its  arms  were  small,  thin  and  help- 
less. To  add  to  the  ghastly  appearance  of  the  thing,  there  were  no  hands  on  the  arms,  and  no 
head  was  visible  on  the  long  thin  neck.  The  skin  was  a  dark  brown  color,  and  it  seemed  to 
glisten  in  the  uncertain  light  of  the  candles  which  were  placed  about  the  room. 

No  one  moved.  Larry  knew  it  was  up  to  him  to  dispose  of  the  beast.  The  cold,  clammy  sweat 
of  fear  covered  his  body  but  he  controlled  himself.  He  looked  around  for  weapons.  Before 
him  on  the  table  was  a  carving  set  that  was  to  be  used  for  the  evening  meal.  Larry  saw  his 
chance.  He  darted  to  the  edge  of  the  table  and  seized  the  weapons.  The  beast  remained  mo- 
tionless and  ready  for  instant  action.  For  the  time  being  it  seemed  content  to  be  on  the  defen- 
sive. Larry  gathered  all  of  his  courage  and,  dragging  the  animal  toward  him,  slashed  at  it  with 
the  long,  keen  knife.  Immediately  the  thing  came  to  life.  The  knife  slid  harmlessly  off  its 
chest  as  the  monster  spun  about  with  lighting  speed.  Without  giving  the  thing  a  chance  to 
recover,  Larry  stabbed  it  in  the  side  with  the  fork,  and  with  the  knife  cut  a  large  gash  on  its 
chest.  He  had  drawn  first  blood,  but  the  battle  was  far  from  won.  He  plunged  into  the  fray 
again,  using  his  poor  weapons  with  deadly  accuracy.  The  beast  slithered  and  squirmed  about 
with  amazing  agility,  but  every  once  in  awhile  he  was  able  to  pin  it  and  amputate  some  portion 
of  its  anatomy.  Whenever  he  did  this,  he  felt  considerably  elated.  The  titantic  struggle  went 
on  with  man  pitted  against  beast  in  a  hand  to  hand  duel  to  the  death.  To  Larry  each  terrible 
second  seemed  to  drag  by  like  an  hour.  He  fought  desperately  with  all  of  his  strength  against 
the  kicking,  twisting  monster,  but  his  adversary  seemed  immune  to  the  wounds  Larry  had 
inflicted  on  him. 

Such  a  battle  royal  cannot  go  on  forever,  and  Larry  began  to  tire.  The  muscles  in  his  back 
and  arms  began  to  ache  dully,  and  his  heart  was  pounding  like  a  great  drum.  Long  beads  of 
perspiration  streamed  down  his  face  and  into  his  eyes.  The  debris  was  scattered  far  and  wide. 
Bits  of  skin  and  flesh  were  scattered  all  about,  and  Larry  could  feel  something  warm  and  sticky 
running  down  his  face  and  arms  where  he  had  come  too  close  to  the  struggling  demon.  His 
head  throbbed  painfully,  and  his  body  was  drenched  with  sweat  and  gore.  He  was  tempted  to 
give  up,  but  always  he  seemed  to  see  June's  face  before  him.  He  knew  she  was  praying  for 
him  and  trusting  in  him.  His  mind  was  dazed,  and  he  fought  on  mechanically  now,  cutting 
and  jabbing  at  the  foe.  Finally  the  thing  began  to  weaken.  Its  wild  gyrations  slackened,  and 
it  became  practically  helpless.  Larry  was  quick  to  grasp  his  opportunity.  With  the  strength 
of  a  mad  man,  he  made  a  last  desperate  attack.  Nothing  could  withstand  the  fury  of  that  last 
onslaught.  The  brute,  after  a  few  last  kicks,  was  completely  subdued.  In  a  short  time  the  job 
was  done.     He  stumbled  over  to  a  chair  and  sat  down. 

Beaming  with  joy  and  pride  June  came  around  the  table  to  him.  "You  did  it,  Larry,"  she 
said,  "and  you  said  you  couldn't  carve  a  turkey."  Then  she  wiped  the  grease  from  his  face  and 
arms. 

By  Jack  Maher,  40J. 


Compensation 

"In  the  end  nothing  is  lost;  for  good  or 
evil,  every  event  has  effects  forever." 
Will  Durant,  History  of  Civilization. 
•  The  world  was  full  of  promise  to  young,  ambitious  Bill  Thompson ;  he  saw  in  it  a  chance 
for  infinite  accomplishment  and  reward.  Deep  down  within  him  there  burned  the  not  uncommon 
desire  to  secure  for  himself  the  laurels  of  fame,  and  the  throne  of  shining  immortality.  His 
interests  in  life  had  resolved  themselves  into  a  single  aim — to  find  recognition  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  To  attain  this  end  he  subjected  himself  to  endless  toil  and  mental  training.  He  sacrificed 
every  form  of  pleasure  and  diversion  in  an  endeavor  to  broaden  his  intellect  as  much  as  possible. 
Gradually  his  life  broke  down  into  a  never-changing  routine.  Day  and  night  the  same  side  walks 
felt  the  beat  of  his  feet,  the  same  street  cars  stopped  for  him  at  the  same  corners,  the  same  bus 
drivers  handed  him  the  same  amount  of  change  as  he  travelled  back  and  forth  between  the  same 
libraries,  the  same  laboratories,  the  same  studios,  the  same  workshops,  the  same  lecture  halls, 
the  same  lunch  rooms,  and  the  same  little  used  bed.  The  monotony  of  his  days  was  regulated 
with  the  most  accurate  precision ;  so  punctual  did  he  become  that  people  began  to  set  their  clocks 
by  his  appearance  on  the  streets. 

One  day,  as  Bill  was  travelling  between  library  and  bed,  he  was  interrupted  in  his  usual  med- 
itation by  a  young  man  who  inquired  of  him  the  whereabouts  of  a  certain  building.  Bill  politely 
responded  to  the  inquiry,  and  finding  interest  in  one  another,  the  two  men  began  a  conversation. 
They  drifted  on  over  a  number  of  topics,  staying  only  a  short  time  upon  any  one.  The  more 
they  talked,  the  more  Bill  became  impressed  with  the  wisdom  of  his  new  acquaintance,  and  the 
less  the  other  fellow  seemed  to  think  of  him ;  the  stranger's  impression  seemed  to  turn  gradually 
from  one  of  interest  to  one  of  tolerance  as  Bill  revealed  to  him  the  innermost  treasures  of  his 
heart.  Finally  the  conversation  turned  upon  a  subject  that  was  of  particular  interest  to  Bill:  the 
stranger  made  mention  of  the  apparent  complexity  of  nature.  Immediately  our  friend  took  up 
the  challenge. 

"And  yet,"  said  he,  "we  are  forced  to  feel  that  all  this  complexity  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  combinations  of  a  few  fundamental  forces." 

"Yes,  I  suppose  you  might  say  that,"  the  other  replied,  "although  it  seems  strange  that  so  many 
inseparably  bound  forces  can  produce  so  much  discord  in  nature — especially  in  man." 

"But  I  do  not  find  discord  actually  present,"  our  friend  argued;  "it  is  merely  the  limited  con- 
cept we  gain  of  the  universe  that  leads  us  to  believe  that  it  is  at  odds  with  itself." 

The  stranger  smiled  at  this,  but  Bill  only  went  on  more  enthusiastically: 

"Men  themselves  are  bound  together  in  a  common  plan  with  the  world  that  surrounds  them. 
Whether  one  feels  it  or  not,  whether  one  wishes  it  or  not,  a  universal  solidarity  unites  all  the  acts 
and  all  the  images  of  men,  not  only  in  space,  but  also,  and  especially,  in  time." 

Bill  went  on  without  noticing  the  profound  effect  which  this  last  statement  had  produced  upon 
his  new  acquaintance.  Later,  the  two  parted,  never  to  meet  again. 

The  years  passed,  and  Bill  Thompson  tried  hard  to  succeed — very  hard,  but  success  was  not 
for  him ;  he  failed,  failed  completely.  Posterity  would  never  remember  his  name ;  nothing  he  had 
ever  done  produced  a  real  effect  upon  the  wor'd;  it  was  just  as  though  he  had  never  existed. 
He  had  not  even  the  warmth  of  a  good  home  and  family  to  console  him  and  compensate  for  his 
loss.  It  seemed  to  Bill  that  his  whole  existence  had  passed  without  purpose,  that  his  life  had 
been  as  ugly  a  failure  as  any  life  could  be. 

It  was  to  allay  such  thoughts  and  assuage  his  feelings  that  he  sat  down  one  night  in  his  only 
comfortable  chair,  and  took  into  his  hand  the  evening  paper.  His  eyes  scanned  the  first  page  and 
finally  came  to  rest  upon  an  article  in  one  of  its  corners,  which  read  as  follows: 
"New  York,  November  15,  U.P. 

The  entire  intellectual  world  was  aroused  today  by  the  publication  of  a  new  book  of 
thought,  so  revolutionary,  and  yet  so  apparently  correct  that  authorities  claim  it  will 
necessitate  the  re-orientation  of  all  modern  philosophy. 

When  asked  where  he  first  got  the  principles  for  his  masterpiece,  which  he  titles 
"Synthesis,"  the  author,  J.  P.  Gerard,  replied: 

"I  owe  the  entire  system  to  a  random  statement  made  to  me  by  a  chance  acquaint- 


ance  some  years  ago.  His  remark  was  responsible  for  arousing  in  my  mind  the  first 
thoughts  upon  which  I  later  based  my  whole  work.  If  I  had  not  met  that  person,  I 
should  probably  never  have  written  this  book." 

Richard  Wagner,  39j. 

Elementary,  My  Dear  Watson,  Elementary 

©  I  am  a  student  at  the  University  of  California  in  Berkeley.  I  live  with  my  aunt  during  the 
week  but  come  home,  to  San  Francisco,  every  Friday  night  for  the  weekend.  One  Friday  night, 
as  I  was  walking  up  to  my  house  from  the  street  car  line,  I  noticed  a  man  scurrying  furtively 
along  in  front  of  me.  He  was  dressed  in  rather  shabby  clothes  and  had  his  coat  collar  pulled 
way  up  and  his  hat  pulled  way  down  so  that  his  face  was  barely  visible.  I  commented  to 
myself  upon  his  strange  actions  but  in  a  rather  absent-minded  way  because  I  was  thinking 
about  the  "ex"  I  had  taken  that  morning  in  Bacteriology.  It  had  been  a  hard  test,  and  I  was 
a  little  worried  about  the  grade  I  was  going  to  get.  But  to  get  back  to  the  man.  I  didn't 
pay  much  attention  to  him  that  first  Friday  night,  but  after  I  saw  him  sneaking  along  in  the 
same  manner  three  weeks  in  succession  I  began  to  think  maybe  "something  was  rotten  in 
Denmark"  or  something.  Another  thing  that  made  me  even  more  sure  that  "all  was  not  well" 
was  my  mother's  remark  the  next  morning  that  there  had  been  several  robberies  in  the  neigh- 
borhood within  the  last  four  or  five  weeks.  Now  there  is  nothing  I  like  better  than  a  good 
mystery  story,  and  here  was  one  plopped  right  down  on  my  lap.  So  girding  up  my  loins 
(figuratively,  of  course)  and  my  mind  also,  I  set  to  work  to  solve  the  Mystery  of  the  Sneaking 
Man  and  also  to  catch  the  robber  and  get  a  little  reward,  ....  maybe. 

The  next  Friday  when  I  came  home  and  saw  him  again,  I  followed  him.  It  was  about 
6:30  and  was  beginning  to  get  dark  and  cold  and  windy;  altogether  it  was  a  perfect  night  for 
trapping.  My  quarry  seemed  to  sense  that  something  was  wrong,  for  every  once  in  a  while 
he  would  dart  into  a  doorway  and  peer  fearfully  around.  Of  course,  I  ducked  into  a  door- 
way myself  when  he  did  the  peering  so  he  didn't  see  me.  When  I  had  followed  him  for  about 
seven  blocks,  he  turned  into  a  house  and  took  a  bunch  of  keys  out  of  his  pocket.  I  crept 
closer.  He  was  trying  different  keys  in  the  lock ;  finally  he  found  one  that  worked.  Then 
opening  the  door  softly,  he  went  inside  and  closed  the  door  behind  him. 

What  to  do?  I  stood  there  in  a  dilemma,  in  a  sea  of  indecision.  How  could  I,  a  lone  female, 
tackle  a  '  desperate  criminal  ?  Just  then  I  saw  a  radio  patrol  car  coming  up  the  street.  The 
cops!  Just  the  thing!  So  I  ran  to  the  curb  and  waved  my  arms  frantically.  The  car  slowed 
up  and  pulled  alongside  of  me.  One  of  the  policemen  leaned  out  of  the  window  and  asked 
what  the  trouble  was.     Breathlessly  I  told  my  story.     In  an  instant  the  men  were  galvanized  into 


action.  They  decided  that  one  of  them  would  go  around  to  the  back  and  guard  the  rear  of 
the  house  so  that  our  man  could  not  escape  that  way.  The  other  man  and  I  went  up  to  the 
front  door.  My  companion,  whom  I  was  secretly  calling  Dr.  Watson,  quietly  tried  the  door. 
It  was  open.  We  went  inside,  Dr.  Watson  with  his  gun  drawn,  and  I  with  my  knees  shaking 
so  that  I  could  hardly  stand.  "Easy,  Sherlock,  old  girl,"  I  said  to  myself.  "Remember  your 
reputation."  We  could  see  a  light  shining  from  under  the  door  of  what  apparently  was  a  bed- 
room.    Watson  strode  over  to  the  door  and  pulled  it  open. 

"All  right,  you,  stick  up  your  hands!"  It  was  Watson  who  spoke.  The  robber  was  leaning 
over  an  open  bureau  drawer,  pawing  under  a  pile  of  handkerchiefs.  He  straightened  up  with 
a  jerk,  his  hands  in  the  air. 

"What  the  .   .   .   blankety-blank-blank  .    .   .   .is  going  on  around  here?" 

"That's  what  I  want  to  know,"  replied  Watson. 

"What  business  is  it  of  yours?  A  man  can  be  in  his  own  house,  can't  he?  This  is  a  free 
country,  isn't  it?" 

Watson    looked   startled,   and   my   insides  began  to  feel  like  a  bowl  of  Jello. 

"Did  you  say  that  this  was  your  house?" 

"Yes,  I  did,  and  what's  it  to  you?     And  what  are  you  doing  in  here  anyway?" 

Watson  explained  to  the  man  about  how  I  had  seen  him  sneaking  along  the  street  every  Friday 
night  and  about  the  robberies  and  everything.  After  he  had  heard  the  story,  the  man  threw 
back  his  head  and  laughed  and  laughed,  until  I   thought  he  would  die  of  convulsions. 

Well,  he  finally  stopped  and  then  the  truth  came  out.  It  seemed  that  he  had  an  appoint- 
ment with  his  dentist  every  Friday  evening  and  that  he  had  had  all  his  teeth  pulled  out  and 
false  ones  put  in.  He  had  scurried  along  with  his  face  hidden  because  he  didn't  want  to  catch 
cold  in  his  mouth,   and  besides  he  looked  sort  of  queer  with  his  teeth  all  gone. 

"But  what  about  the  keys?"  I  asked  him. 

"Oh,  those.  Well,  you  see,  I  am  the  janitor  in  an  office  building  down  town,  and  I  have 
to  have  all  those  keys.  I'm  a  little  bit  near-sighted  so  I  have  to  try  two  or  three  before  I 
find  the  right  key." 

Watson  called  the  other  policeman  in  from  the  back,  and  the  man  proved  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  two  that  he  was  the  owner  of  the  house  and  no  robber.  Then  shaking  hands  all  around, 
the  policemen  and  I  left.  Dr.  Watson  offered  to  take  me  home  in  the  radio  car,  but  I  said 
I  would  rather  walk.  I  wouldn't  have  been  able  to  sit  there  and  watch  him  try  to  keep  a 
straight  face. 

That  was  my  first  and  last  experience  in  the  realm  of  detecting.  I  still  burn  when  I  think 
of  it. 

Thelma  Thompson,  T40X. 


Green    Jungles 

•  Boom !  Boom !  Boom !  The  drums'  slow  beat  never  changed.  It  filled  and  refilled  the  jungle  with 
the  same  monotonous  tone.  Frank  Bowden  softly  swore  at  it  as  he  dug  his  paddle  into  the 
murky  waters  of  the  Rio  Negro.  The  bow  of  the  canoe  rose  a  little  out  of  the  water  with  each 
powerful  stroke,  as  the  bronze-complexioned  man  headed  in  the  direction  of  the  drums.  It  had 
been  three  weeks  since  the  suave  Senor  Molinas  had  deserted  him,  leaving  a  note  of  thanks 
for  his  hard-earned  gold.  Two  years  in  this  steaming  green  hell  it  had  taken  him  to  sluice  the 
yellow  metal.  And  in  one  overnight  stay  with  the  friendly  trader  he  had  found  both  his  gold 
and  the  trader  gone.    Once  the  shock  of  it  was  over,  the  grim  manhunt  was  on. 

Suddenly  a  new  tempo — "the  jungle  telegraph  system,"  thought  Bowden.  That  was  no 
ceremonial  drum.  Discovered?  A  chill  went  up  his  spine.  His  hand  automatically  went  to 
the  business-like  Colt  hanging  from  his  hip,  and  he  threw  the  safety  catch. 

"Must  be  approaching  the  Jivaro  Indians'  village,"  he  murmured  to  himself.  "Funny  people,  the 
Jivaros — headhunters;  one  false  move  and  I'll  lose  mine.  Well,  here's  to  Lady  Luck,"  he  ex- 
claimed, and  at  the  same  time  he  fingered  the  pair  of  transparent  green  celluloid  dice  tied  around 
his  neck. 

The  drums  grew  louder  as  the  bend  in  the  river  drew  near.  Suddenly  they  ceased,  and  he 
could  hear  the  pounding  of  his  own  heart.  The  stillness  seemed  to  be  only  a  prelude  for  some- 
thing to  come.  As  the  village  came  into  sight,  Bowden  stopped  paddling  and  let  the  canoe  drift 
around  the  bend.  There  standing  on  the  bank  were  a  dozen  or  more  braves.  The  reception  com- 
mittee, thought  Bowden,  as  he  raised  his  hand  in  a  sign  of  peace.  The  Indians  did  not  return 
the  gesture,  but  silently  continued  to  watch  him  as  he  landed.  With  all  eyes  fixed  on  him,  Bow- 
den began  to  feel  the  tension.  His  steel  gray  eyes  roved  from  the  expressionless  face  of  one  man 
to  that  of  another.  Watching  the  Indians  for  the  first  hostile  sign,  he  noticed  the  deadly  blow- 
guns  and  the  freshly  dipped  poisoned  darts. 

Slowly  and  deliberately  he  turned  his  back  on  them  and  started  to  walk  up  the  landing  towards 
the  chief's  hut.  The  natives  closed  in  behind  him  watching  him  as  he  casually  took  a  kick  at  a 
dog  which  tried  to  nip  him.  Every  moment  of  that  hundred  feet  he  expected  to  feel  the  sting  of 
one  of  those  little  messengers  of  death.  But  there  he  was  standing  in  front  of  the  chief,  and 
dangling  from  the  chief's  neck  was  a  charm — a  pair  of  green  celluloid  dice. 

Bowden  then  nonchalantly  reached  inside  his  shirt  and  displayed  an  exact  duplicate.  A  slight 
change  of  expression  flickered  across  the  chief's  face  and  gave  away  his  surprise. 

"What  do  you  want  in  my  country?"  he  grunted. 

"I  come  only  for  information  about  a  thief  who  entered  this  country  about  ten  suns  ago," 
Bowden  answered,  extending  his  ten  fingers.  "See,  I  bring  gifts." 

And  he  laid  down  several  sacks  of  trinkets. 

"You  also,  chief ?"  asked  the  head  man,  pointing  to  the  good  luck  charm  dangling  outside 
his  shirt. 

Bowden  nodded,  and  started  as  he  noticed  the  row  of  shrunken  human  heads  hanging  by  their 
hair  from  the  beams  of  the  hut.  "Nice  people,"  he  thought,  as  he  watched  the  chief  eagerly  taste 
what  was  left  of  his  salt  supply. 

Again  Bowden  inquired  about  any  passing  white  men,  and  the  chief  grimly  answered,  "No 
white  man  has  passed  my  village." 

Bowden  instinctively  knew  that  the  chief  spoke  the  truth.  Most  of  Bowden's  equipment  was 
being  divided  among  the  natives.  Bowden,  with  his  hopes  of  overtaking  Molinas  shattered, 
walked  unnoticed  towards  his  dugout  down  the  Rio  Negro. 

Miles  below  the  village  he  made  camp  for  the  night.  While  unloading  the  supplies,  he  noticed 
one  of  the  salt  bags. 

"Hum,  funny,  I  thought  I  gave  all  my  salt  to  those  Indians,"  he  remarked.  "This  isn't  salt; 
it's  too  heavy." 

He  reached  into  the  bag,  hesitated  a  moment  as  a  cold  sweat  broke  over  him,  and  then  he 
held  one  of  the  shrunken  human  heads  up  by  its  hair. 

After  one  paralyzing  moment,  "My  God,  it's  Molinas.  He  wanted  gold  —  he  got  it!  —  The 
Jivaros,"  he  cried,  "they  loaded  his  head  with  my  gold." 

Fred  Hafer,  39X-J.C. 


Hattie 

#  The  desires  of  childhood  are  strange  things.  Often  a  youngster  wants  some  small,  foolish 
thing  so  much  that  there  is  no  happiness  until  that  desire  is  an  actual  possession.  The  utmost 
longing  of  my  childhood  was  to  own  a  chicken.  Although  sympathetic,  Mother  shook  her  head 
over  the  problem.  A  baby  chick  would  certainly  die  quite  soon  because  of  the  lack  of  sufficient 
care,  and  a  laying  hen  would  probably  be  too  old  to  become  a  pet.  This  distressing  problem  was 
solved  one  day  by  the  poultry  man,  who  generously  gave  me  a  beautiful  white  chicken  just  two 
months  old  and  only  slightly  damaged. 

Now  Hattie  was  no  ordinary  chicken.  She  had  what  we  called  "Housemaid's  Knee",  and 
because  of  this  peculiar  ailment  her  walk  was  a  half  bow-legged,  half  pigeon-toed  shuffle.  The 
poultry  man  told  us  that  she  had  been  crippled  by  being  crowded  against  the  side  of  the  breeder 
pen.  This  crippling  probably  affected  her  personality  a  great  deal  as  she  was  entirely  different 
from  any  other  fowl. 

Before  Hattie  became  a  part  of  our  household,  Mother  had  made  me  promise  to  build  a  pen 
for  her,  buying  no  new  materials,  just  using  what  we  had  on  hand.  I  found  two  old-fashioned 
bed  springs  which  became  two  sides  of  the  pen.  The  third  side  was  boarded,  and  the  fourth 
was  the  back  of  the  garage.  I  completed  this  unusual  pen  by  draping  some  borrowed  chicken- 
wire  over  the  top. 

When  Hattie  was  first  put  in  her  pen,  she  immediately  demonstrated  her  fine  personality  by 
pacing  up  and  down  inside,  clucking  loudly.  I  seriously  thought  that  she  was  expressing  her 
pleasure  and  admiration  for  the  marvelous  pen  I  had  made,  but  Mother  said  she  only  wanted 
to  get  out.  Many  times  my  friends  would  stand  around  the  pen  laughing  at  the  funny  way  Hattie 
walked.  Her  feelings  must  have  been  hurt,  for  she  soon  learned  to  stand  quietly,  holding  herself 
erect,  keeping  her  bent  knees  barely  visible.  In  this  way  she  appeared  almost  normal. 

I'll  never  forget  the  day  she  laid  her  first  egg.  I  had  built  a  beautiful  nest  for  her,  and 
every  day  dutifully  and  systematically  I  set  her  on  it.  However,  after  several  weeks  my  patience 
gave  out,  and  I  decided  that  her  talents  ended  with  her  amusing  personality,  and  that  eggs  were 
not  in  her  line.  Perhaps  she  had  only  resented  my  help  with  her  egg-laying  business,  for  within 
a  couple  of  days  after  I  had  ceased  pointing  out  her  duty  to  her,  all  by  herself  she  exhibited  her 
fruit  of  perfection — that  first  egg.  True,  the  shell  was  soft  and  almost  transparent,  but  still  it 
was  of  Hattie's  own  production,  and  I  treasured  it  until  Mother  surreptitiously  removed  the 
smelly  thing  from  my  room. 

One  day  Hattie  squeezed  through  a  hole  in  her  poorly  made  pen  and  was  free  to  roam  in  the 
yard.  However,  she  didn't  act  as  most  chickens  would,  but  walked  carefully  around  the  whole 
yard,  examining  everything.  Every  so  often  her  "housemaid's  knee"  would  get  weak  and  she'd 
plop  down  in  her  tracks.  In  a  few  seconds  her  strength  would  return,  and  she  would  stand  up 
looking  around  rather  quietly,  hoping  that  nobody  had  noticed  her  weakness. 

Poor  Hattie's  unusual  life  came  to  a  sad  end  on  Thanksgiving  Day.  I  had  grown  a  little 
older  and  in  growing  older,  cared  for  her  less.  Mother  issued  the  ultimatum  that  I'd  either  keep 
the  pen  clean  or  else  Hattie'd  have  to  be  killed  for  Thanksgiving  dinner.  In  a  regretful  moment 
of  laziness  I  signed  her  death  warrant.  Since  there  was  no  man  in  the  house,  it  automatically 
became  my  duty  to  kill  and  dress  the  helpless  hen.  When  the  day  of  the  killing  arrived,  most 
of  the  neighborhood  children  came  over  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  doomed.  Hattie,  respond- 
ing to  company  as  usual,  drew  herself  up  proudly,  showing  everyone  that  she  was  no  freak. 
I'll  confess  it  was  a  little  hard  to  take  her  out  of  that  old  bed-spring  pen,  but  never  once  did 
I  feel  a  qualm  about  taking  her  life.  She  was  killed  in  the  good  old-fashioned  way — with  an 
ax.  With  scientific  interest  and  complete  detachment  I  carefully  noted  the  length  of  time  Hattie 
stayed  alive  after  her  decapitation.  Unusual  as  it  may  seem,  I  ate  twice  my  share  of  chicken 
that  Thanksgiving  Day,  agreeing  with  the  rest  of  the  family  that  Hattie  was  a  hen  of  rare 
personality — and  flavor. 

Jeanette  Liming,  T40J. 


Arch      of     Triumph 


Lick  Catches  Fiesta  Fever 

•  Sporting  a  yellow  and  brown  plaid  bow  tie  and  prac- 
tically submerged  under  an  enormous  straw  hat,  Mr.  Mer- 
rill led  the  parade  to  the  Lux  Bowl  for  the  fiesta  celebra- 
tion on  Feb.  16. 

At  noon  a  summons  brought  all  students  to  Merrill 
Hall  where  Mr.  Booker  announced  the  surprise — an  after- 
noon for  fiesta  gaiety.  Dressed  in  their  western  regalia 
and  with  a  boy  squiring  each  girl,  the  delighted  students 
marched  to  Lux  and  around  the  Bowl,  where  teachers 
reviewed  the  parade  and  selected  the  best  costumes. 

In  spite  of  the  general  hilarity,  Mrs.  Holleuffer  man- 
aged to  run  off  some  very  good  interclass  relays,  after 
which  the  judges  announced  that  prizes  for  best  cos- 
tumes were  to  be  awarded  to  Barbara  Clark  and  Paul 
Jensen. 

To  top  off  the  afternoon,  the  cowboys,  Spanish 
grandees,  and  other  woolly  westerners  danced  with  their 
ladies  until  lengthening  shadows  drove  them  from  the 
Bowl. 

38J's  "Meet  Again"  at  Stern  Grove 

•  With  characteristic  enthusiasm  and  noise  the  38j's 
held  their  reunion  at  Sigmund  Stern  Grove  on  Friday, 
November  18.  Unfortunately  Mr.  Pivernetz,  who  is  usually 
a  leading  spirit  in  38J  affairs,  was  unable  to  attend,  but 
Denton  Delavan  had  borrowed  a  whistle  and  strove  man- 
fully to  take  Mr.  Pivernetz's  place.  Supper  was  an  hour 
late  and  before  its  arrival  all  was  tumult  and  shouting  as 
each  38J  tried  to  tell  his  story  above  everybody  else's. 
Food  temporarily  quieted  the  mob,  however;  and  during 
its  consumption  one  could  get  glimpses  of  individual 
38j's.  Levy  was  wearing  new  glasses;  Hillman  was  squir- 
ing Perky,  as  usual ;  Florence  Egan  was  wearing  a  coiffure 
a  la  mode ;  Evelynne  Logemann  was  very  slim  and  ele- 
gant; and  Mary  Bernasconi  was  making  a  great  racket 
telling  everyone  else  to  keep  still. 

Although  flu  kept  many  of  the  teachers  away,  several 
members  of  the  faculty  were  seen  laughing  at  the  antics 
of  their  former  pupils.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Britton,  Miss  Miguel, 
Miss  Meng,  Miss  Palmer,  Miss  Wickersham,  and  Mrs. 
Patterson  were  seen  having  supper  together  and  evidently 
enjoying  themselves  immensely. 

Follow   the  Leader  in  Sheepskins 

•  The  Lux  Student  Body  has  stopped  counting  sheep 
and  is  now  counting  the  skins  only.  Because  of  Miss  Jen- 
kinson's  brainstorm  last  semester,  these  sheepskins  are 
made  into  jackets  with  luscious  woolly  fronts  and  suede 
backs.  Miss  Jenkinson's  jacket  has  an  Egyptian  clay  suede 
back  and  knitted  sleeves  of  the  same  color.  Miss  Trevi- 
thick's  jacket  is  trimmed  in  Irish  green,  and  so  also  is 
Marjorie  Leigh's.  Jeanette  Liming,  who  goes  in  for  bright 
colors,  contrasts  the  yellow  front  with  a  lipstick  red  back. 
Now,  you  Lux  Lambs,  how  do  you  expect  us  to  continue 
in  our  sheep  counting  when  you  parade  by  in  those  bril- 
liantly chic  jackets? 

New  House  Mother 

•  If  you  ask  a  Ginn  House  boy  how  he  likes  the  new 
house  mother,  he  grins  and  answers  quickly,  "Swell!" 

Mrs.  Cooper,  the  lady  who  is  mothering  the  boys  this 
year,  is  not  really  a  newcomer  to  these  schools.  She  taught 
art  at  Lux  from  1911  until  1918,  when  she  took  a  leave 
of  absence  to  do  war  work.  After  the  war  she  lived  in  the 
East  for  several  years  and  later  moved  to  Sonoma. 

Mrs.  Cooper  and  the  boys  seem  to  be  enjoying  each 
other  immensely. 


Class  Visits  Mt.  Hamilton 

•  On  April  21,  the  photography  class  visited  the  Lick 
Observatory  at  Mt.  Hamilton.  Under  the  direction  of 
Professor  Jeffers  the  boys  were  shown  all  the  instruments 
in  the  buildings  and  given  a  simple  explanation  of  the 
varied  uses  of  such  delicate  and  intricate  mechanisms. 

Afterwards  the  boys  took  advantage  of  the  clear  weather 
and  took  many  pictures  of  the  valley  and  surrounding 
country  from  this  vantage  point. 

Hobby  Club  Overnight  Hike 

•  Because  of  Marge  Leigh's  suggestion  to  "come  up  and 
see  her  sometime",  the  Lux  Hobby  Club  went  on  their 
happiest  excursion  of  the  year.  Ten  girls  including  Miss 
Jenkinson  took  a  seven  mile  overnight  hike  over  the  hills 
of  Berkeley  to  a  backwoods  cabin  in  Orinda.  The  girls  all 
slept  outside — perhaps  it's  an  exaggeration  to  say  "slept". 
Ray  Iversen's  oft  repeated  cry,  "The  night  is  so-oo 
lo-ooong,"  will  forever  be  remembered.  Teanette  Liming 
is  still  to  all  hobby  club  members  the  Spirit  of  Insomnia, 
and  Mary  McKenzie's  fear  of  rats  in  the  leaves  is  still  a 
big  topic  of  conversation. 

Each  girl  had  a  wonderful  time,  although  the  hike  was 
long  for  city  sissies  and  was  often  punctuated  by  long 
rests  and  tiresome  queries  of  "How  many  more  miles  is 
it?"  While  enjoying  one  of  their  numerous  rests,  they 
built,  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  a  stone  monument  to 
Lux.  True,  the  monument  was  torn  apart  by  the  first 
passing  car,  but  it  was  all  grand  fun  nevertheless. 

Graduation 

•  Diplomas  were  awarded  in  Native  Sons'  auditorium  on 
Friday  night,  December  16,  1938,  for  the  last  time  "away 
from  home" ;  for  after  this  all  commencements  will  take 
place  in  the  new  auditorium.  38X's  listened  to  an  address 
by  Professor  William  A.  Smith  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Los  Angeles  and  to  short  talks  by  student  speak- 
ers, Thelma  Thompson  and  Bill  Williams.  After  the  grad- 
uates had  marched  proudly  up  on  the  stage  and  received 
their  diplomas,  Denton  Delavan  was  called  to  the  plat- 
form to  receive  the  James  Hugh  Wise  Character  Medal. 

Members  of  the  39J  class  will  have  the  honor  of  being 
the  first  class  to  be  graduated  in  Noble  Auditorium.  At 
the  present  writing  we  are  not  sure  who  the  guest  speaker 
will  be.  The  recipient  of  the  scholarship  award  will  not 
be  known  until  graduation,  but  we  do  know  that  Frances 
Holm  and  Richard  Wagner  will  be  the  student  speakers. 

Merrill  Hall  Now  Playing  Field 

•  The  construction  of  the  new  Auditorium  having  cut 
off  the  playing  field  of  the  Lick-Wilmerding  students,  the 
cry  of  "Where  can  we  play  at  noontime?"  went  out  in 
a  loud  and  lusty  bellow.  President  Dodge  and  a  committee 
of  students  went  to  work  immediately,  and  after  a  con- 
sultation with  Mr.  Merrill  they  were  able  to  answer  the 
question. 

Merrill  Hall  took  the  place  of  the  temporarily  dis- 
rupted playground,  and  in  it  badminton,  ping-pong,  and 
shuffleboard,  were  organized ;  in  the  small  space  left  in 
the  yard  the  game  of  horseshoes  was  laid  out.  A  radio 
was  also  purchased  and  set  up  in  Merrill  Hall.  The 
Student  Body  financed  the  project  and  in  no  time  at  all 
activities  were  well  under  way.  However,  the  problem  of 
letting  all  the  students  have  a  chance  at  the  games  pre- 
sented itself,  and  the  only  solution  was  to  have  tourna- 
ments. Gordon  Yates  was  made  tournament  director. 

Not  to  be  outdone  by  Lick,  the  Lux  Student  Body 
arranged  for  ping-pong,  tennis,  and  badminton  tourna- 
ments of  their  own. 


Crew  Wins  Trophies 

•  In  the  fall  of  1938  the  High  School  and  J.C.  crews 
trained  for  and  entered  the  Columbus  Day  and  Navy  Day 
races.  The  J.C.  crew  won  its  event  and  a  cup  in  each 
race  while  the  High  School  varsity  tied  for  first  on 
Columbus  Day  and  placed  second  on  Navy  Day. 

In  the  spring  of  1939  a  130  lb.  crew  was  organized  in 
addition  to  the  High  School  varsity  and  J.C.  crews.  In 
the  Washington  Day  races  the  J.C.  crew  defeated  San 
Mateo  J.C.  and  Oakland  Poly  and  brought  home  a  third 
trophy  cup.  The  High  School  varsity  placed  second,  but 
the  130  lb.  did  not  enter  the  competition. 

On  April  6  the  J.C.  crew  raced  Lowell  and  lost  by 
a  small  margin. 

Because  of  the  success  of  the  J.C.  and  High  School 
varsity  crews,  Mr.  Merrill  appropriated  funds  to  build  a 
racing  cutter,  which  is  now  nearing  completion. 

Looking  backward  it  may  be  said  that  the  past  year  has 
been  the  most  successful  crew  year  in  the  history  of  the 
school.  The  winning  of  three  beautiful  cups  by  the  Junior 
College  crew  is  a  record  deserving  of  high  praise  and  a 
credit  to  the  Lick  and  Wilmerding  schools. 


Team  Makes  Creditable  Showing 

•  This  year  the  baseball  team  was  handicapped  by  the 
loss  of  almost  all  of  last  year's  veterans.  But  even  so,  all 
of  the  boys  showed  the  true  Lick  spirit  and  came  through 
with  several  fine  victories.  That  the  few  games  which  were 
lost  were  lost  by  close  scores  shows  that  the  Tiger  team 
put  up  a  tough  battle. 

Captain  "Chris"  Trailer  now  holds  the  all-time  records 
for  stolen  bases,  singles,  doubles,  triples,  and  home  runs. 
He  also  has  batted  over  .500  for  two  successive  years. 


GAMES    PLAYED 


Lick 
Score 

4 

Opponent 

Commerce 

( 

Opponent 
Score 

4 

1 

Lowell 

2 

2 

Jefferson 

3 

5 

South  San  Francisc 

:o 

3 

3 

7 

Jefferson 
Continuation 

7 
2 

0 

Continuation 

4 

4 

St.  James 

2 

2 

San  Mateo 

6 

7 

St.  James 

0 

TEAM  BATTING  AVERAGES 


Position       Games        A.B. 


1.  Trailer 

2.  Bertoncin 

3.  Ratto 

4.  Rotar 

5.  Beck 

6.  Banchero 

7.  Randle 

8.  Farrell 

9.  Cunningham 

10.  Ziegler 

11.  Petrucello 


P     2B 

LF 
IB     3B 
P       SS 
SS     3B 

CF 

C 
C       IB 
P 

RF 
SS     RF 


10 
9 

10 
8 

10 
9 
4 

10 
5 
4 

10 


24 
34 
17 
29 
28 
8 
25 
16 
11 
26 


16 
7 

10 
5 


% 
.516 
.292 
.290 
.290 
.275 
.250 
.250 
.240 
.187 
.090 
.076 


Runs 

7 
1 
5 
4 
5 
4 
1 
5 
0 
1 
2 


PITCHERS 


Trailer 
Rotar     . 
Cunningham 


Won 

2 

1 
1 


Lost 

1 

1 

3 


Tied 
0 
0 

1 


% 

.677 
.500 
.300 


'.-"V* 
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\<>w   Auditorium 

e  Blasting  air-hammers,  following  the  ground-breaking 
on  October  10,  1938,  announced  to  the  student  body  and 
to  the  neighborhood  that  Lick-Wilmerding's  new  and 
modernistic  auditorium  was  under  construction.  This 
up-to-the  minute  reinforced  concrete  structure  is  a  tribute 
to  Patrick  Noble,  a  pioneer  in  the  metal  industries  of 
California.  Nestled  between  the  two  timeworn  buildings 
of  Lick  and  Wilmerding,  our  new  modern  auditorium 
symbolizes  the  ability  of  our  schools  to  progress  with  the 
changing  times. 

The  erection  of  the  auditorium  has  been  a  lesson  in 
modern  construction  to  the  students  of  our  schools.  Steel 
arrived  cut,  drilled,  and  riveted,  with  the  exception  of 
the  few  rivets  necessary  to  tie  the  pieces  together.  Ply- 
wood panels  made  it  easier  to  put  up  the  forms  for  the 
concrete  and  gave  a  smooth  surface  to  the  cement  with- 
out any  additional  surfacing.  After  the  forms  were  re- 
moved, steel-framed  windows,  roofing,  and  copper  drain 
gutters  appeared  on  the  structure  in  rapid  succession. 

The  interior  is  an  exhibit  of  the  modern  methods  of 
building  construction.  The  maple  floor  is  supported  by 
plastic  sleepers — a  special  magnesite  composition  capable 
of  having  nails  driven  into  it  so  that  it  will  have  the 
"spring"  necessary  for  a  good  dance  floor.  Walls  and 
ceiling  are  surfaced  with  non-inflammable  acoustic  boards 
fastened  to  a  wood  falsework  which  is  tied  into  the  con- 
crete walls. 

A  tunnel  across  the  yard  from  the  Lick  building  to  the 
auditorium  puzzled  the  students  for  a  few  days,  but  they 
soon  discovered  that  it  was  the  conduit  for  the  air  that 
is  to  be  conditioned  in  the  Lick  building  and  blown  into 
the  auditorium.  This  air  conditioning  is  a  new  type  that 
has  been  developed  in  our  own  schools. 

Nine  hundred  folding  type  seats  may  be  set  up  on  the 
floor  for  assemblies,  rallies,  graduation  exercises,  and 
the  like.  During  dances,  the  main  floor  will  be  cleared 
and  seats  may  be  placed  on  the  three  broad  steps  on  the 
two  sides  of  the  floor. 

Electrically,  the  auditorium  is  ahead  of  the  times.  The 
fluorescent  tube  lights,  with  which  the  interior  is  lighted, 
are  still  in  the  late  experimental  stages.  The  fixtures  were 
designed  and  built  in  the  shops.  Learning  new  techniques 
as  they  worked,  the  students  installed  the  fixtures  during 
school  hours,  under  the  supervision  of  the  shop  teachers. 

Stage  equipment  will  remain  incomplete  until  next 
tall,  but  the  rest  of  the  work  will  be  sufficiently  complete 
so  that  'the  building  can  be  used  for  the  graduation 
exercises. 

At  this  writing  there  is  an  atmosphere  of  furious  ac- 
tivity about  the  school,  for  everything  must  be  ready  for 
graduation.  Lights  go  on  and  off  in  the  Wilmerding 
building  as  the  boys  test  the  rest  room  lighting  circuits, 
hammers  pound  as  the  walls  are  surfaced,  and  a  chug- 
ging cement  mixer  prepares  plaster.  An  emergency  heating 
plant  is  taking  shape  in  the  electric  shop  so  that  the  aud- 
ience will  be  warm  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  the  complete 
air  conditioning  plant. 

The  39J  classes  will  hold  the  first  graduation  exercises 
in  Noble  Auditorium.  Frances  Holm  and  Richard  Wagner 
will  be  the  first  student  speakers  to  try  the  acoustics  of 
the  new  structure  before  a  formal  audience. 

On  September  22nd,  1939,  as  part  of  the  dedication 
ceremonies,  alumni  members  will  formally  present  a 
bronze  bust  of  Mr.  Merrill,  which  will  be  permanently 
enshrined  in  Noble  Auditorium. 


Lick  and  Lux  'Step  It" 

•  Dances  and  Senior  Proms  are  the  principal  social  func- 
tions of  our  schools.  It  is  on  the  dance  floor  that  students 
meet  for  a  good  time,  that  alumni  renew  old  friendships, 
and  faculty  members  meet  the  students  socially,  not  as 
pupils. 

Last  fall  we  became  Fair  conscious  and  opened  the  sea- 
son with  the  Shine  For  '39  dance.  Spotlighted,  a  large 
picture  of  the  Tower  of  the  Sun  topped  the  entrance  to 
Merrill  Hall  while  the  dimly  lighted  interior  sparkled  with 
gay  silver  and  gold  streamers.  Hawaiian  Night  is  remem- 
bered for  its  monkeys  and  palm  trees.  The  blue  moon 
amused  the  large  crowd  as  they  danced  to  Jack  Kelly's 
music.  The  "Prom"  was  held  in  the  Residence  Club  with 
Jack  Kelly  providing  the  rhythm  and  many  seniors  attend- 
ing a  dance  for  the  first  time. 

This  spring  a  new  custom  was  started:  no  outside 
couples  were  allowed.  Along  with  this  innovation  Inter- 
national Night  featured  scenes  depicting  far  off  lands. 
Frankie  Day's  band  supplied  the  music.  Spring  was  offic- 
ially celebrated  at  the  Spring  Sport  Dance  with  Deny 
Davis  providing  the  music  in  Merrill  Hall  which  was 
decorated  with  flowers,  both  hand  made  and  real.  Frankie 
Day  will  provide  the  music  for  the  39J  Senior  Prom 
which  is  to  be  held  in  the  California  Club  on  Saturday 
night,  May  27.  We  hope  that  all  will  attend  to  enjoy 
this  fitting  climax  to  a  year  of  successful  dances. 


Lux  Forum  Club  Presents 

#  With  all  the  proper  Chinese  atmosphere — cymbals, 
screens,  gongs,  and  incense — the  Lux  Forum  Club  donned 
Chinese  costumes  in  the  fall  term,  and  presented  the  play, 
"The  Stolen  Prince".  The  cast  was  as  follows:  chorus, 
Natalie  Lasky;  stolen  prince,  Theodora  Ruegg;  property 
man,  Ruth  Campbell;  children,  Bee  Ebersole,  Blanche 
Wilson;  fisherman,  June  Lang;  wife,  Aldine  Seeger; 
nurse,  Lilyanne  Thompson;  executioner,  Patsy  Newfield; 
soldier,  Betty  Trapletti ;  orchestra,  Leona  Kolbeck,  Bella 
McCarthy. 

In  the  spring  term  the  Lux  actresses  turned  frivolous 
and  presented  the  puzzling  and  hilarious  play,  "All 
Doubled  Up".  The  double  sets  of  characters  in  the  play 
were  Jean  Allan,  director  of  play;  Beatrice  Ebersole  and 
June  Lang,  the  maid;  Evaclaire  Overhauser  and  June  Elk- 
ington,  Mrs.  Swelte;  Margaret  Dufraine  and  Georgina 
Dill,  Mrs.  Bruleback ;  Elizabeth  Davis  and  Vivian  Du- 
fraine, Mrs.  Backbiter. 

Both  plays  showed  intensive  work  on  the  part  of  Miss 
Hughes,  the  sponsor,  and  the  members  of  the  club. 


L.  A.  A.  Activities 

•  The  girls  of  Lux  have  a  large  choice  of  outdoor  sports 
which  include  volley  ball,  basket  ball,  baseball,  tennis, 
ping-pong,  badminton,  and  archery. 

The  39j's  won  the  spring  term's  volley  ball  tourna- 
ment, and  June  Baumgartner,  41  J,  was  the  winner  of  the 
advanced  tennis  singles. 

During  the  fall  term  the  L.A.A.  completed  tennis  and 
basketball  tournaments  of  both  beginners  and  advanced 
players.  A  Christmas  party,  with  a  Santa  Claus  and  pres- 
ents, a  hike  to  Mount  Tamalpais,  and  a  picnic  at  Fleish- 
hacker's  were  the  club's  activities  for  the  year. 

Awards  were  given  at  the  annual  banquet,  to  which 
were  invited  two  representatives  from  each  high  school 
in  the  city. 


Bill  Pappas  Treats 

•  Tramp,  tramp,  tramp  down  17th  and  16th  Streets  and 
then  on  to  Potrero  Avenue  to  Pappas  Brothers  went  the 
entire  student  body  of  the  Lick-Wilmerding-Lux  schools 
on  Friday,  March  24,  to  receive  free  ice  cream.  Ice  cream 
day  is  a  tradition  at  Lick  and  Lux. 

It  is  alleged  that  some  Lux  girls  staged  a  sit-down 
strike  and  demanded  more  ice  cream.  The  Lick  boys  did 
not  try  to  get  "seconds",  were  very  orderly,  and  went 
back  to  their  classes  promptly,  while  the  girls  wanted 
more  and  were  slow  to  return.  Teh,  tch.  (Written  by  a 
Lick  boy.) 

A  Dish  of  Tea 

•  Tea  giving,  as  is  to  be  expected  in  a  group  of  women, 
is  a  habit  at  Lux.  This  year  the  inclination  has  asserted 
itself  even  more  strongly  than  usual.  In  the  fall  term  the 
"tea  extraordinary"  was  the  Lux  At  Home,  which  cele- 
brated the  twenty-fifth  birthday  of  the  school.  Tea  was 
served  from  the  second  floor  where  Junior  College  girls 
"poured"  at  the  beautifully  appointed  table.  At  this  tea 
Lux  was  proud  to  show  guests  the  murals  in  the  lobby 
and  on  the  second  floor,  the  new  cooking  room,  and  the 
luxurious  lounge.  The  other  teas  were  the  usual  ones, 
that  in  honor  of  newcomers,  and  the  senior  tea. 

A  Junior  College  tea  was  an  innovation  this  term.  There 
was  a  May  Day  tea  in  honor  of  the  seniors  and  on  May 
10  the  Lux  students  entertained  their  mothers  at  a  tea 
and  fashion  show.  At  this  party  the  girls  of  the  sewing 
classes  exhibited  their  year's  work  and  modeled  their 
own  dresses,  hats,  suits,  and  coats. 

So  fond  of  tea  are  the  girls  at  Lux,  that  daily  tea  has 
been  instituted,  and  every  day  at  3:30  you  can  see  the 
tea  drinkers  gathering  for  their  afternoon  "lift". 

40J  Frolie 

•  The  40j's  believe  that  "You  Can't  Take  It  With  You," 
so  they  had  their  fun  while  they  could.  At  their  party  in 
Merrill  Hall  on  April  28  they  amused  themselves  by  doing 
what  they  pleased.  Some  played  ping-pong  or  badminton 
while  others  danced  or  popped  balloons.  However,  they 
all  agreed  that  the  most  enjoyable  part  of  the  evening 
was  the  "eats". 

Bud  Didier  acted  as  Master  of  Ceremonies,  introduc- 
ing such  talented  students  as  Vivian  Dufraine,  Jackie 
Gibson,  and  Wally  Ehlers,  the  great  Houdini  of  the  class. 
One  of  the  outstanding  events  of  the  evening  was  the 
Virginia  Reel,  which  Miss  Halstrom  led  and  Mr.  Britton 
accompanied. 

Chess  Club  Is  Organized 

•  The  ancient  game  of  chess  has  become  a  popular  pas- 
time at  Lick  during  the  last  year.  The  Chess  Club  has 
been  organized  and  experience  is  gradually  making  ex- 
perts out  of  the  beginners. 

Battles  in  miniature  are  held  everyday  at  noon  and 
after  school  in  the  Chess  Club's  room,  just  in  back  of 
Mr.  Booker's  lecture  room. 

Inter-scholastic  tournaments  have  been  held  with  Poly- 
technic and  Lowell  High  Schools.  The  Mechanics  secured 
revenge  for  four  successive  losses  to  Lick  and  trounced 
the  Tigers  6-1  in  the  first  game.  But  Lowell  proved  to  be 
a  bit  easier,  and  Lick  was  the  victor  by  a  score  of  6-1. 


Betty  Girling  is  known  by  everyone  for  her  "tooth  paste  ad" 
smile.  This  famous  smile  has  caused  her  to  be  one  of  the  most  popular 
girls  at  Lux.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  know  Betty  only  by  her 
smile,  she's;  the  one  who  is  responsible  for  those  successful  dances 
we've  had  this  term.  She's  also  responsible  for  keeping  Ralph  Campbell 
an  unofficial  member  of  the  student  body  even  though  he  has  graduated 
and  holds  a  responsible  position.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  to  both  stu- 
dents and  teachers  that  Betty  doesn't  do  her  homework  on  Wednesday 
nights;  that's  the  night  that  Ralph  goes  to  see  Betty.  Ralph's  sister, 
Ruth,  has  been  heard  talking  of  her  brother's  wedding,  which  will  take 
place  soon  after  Betty  graduates  in  December;  she  has  also  been  heard 
referring  to  Betty  as  her  future  sister-in-law. 

Press  Photographer — that  describes  him.  He  has  that  indefinable 
something  that  shouts  "press".  On  Treasure  Island  the  crowds  draw 
back  when  he  sets  up  his  camera.  (Gee,  a  newspaper  photographer!) 
Shuss !  we  know  his  camera  leaks  and  takes  double  exposures.  A  suit- 
case loaded  with  film,  cameras,  prints,  bottles,  a  tripod,  paper,  and 
school  books  accompanies  him  from  class  to  class.  He  hopes  to  become 
a  pharmacist.  Do  you  remember  his  course  in  Bacteriology  at  Lux?  In 
radio  circles  he  is  known  as  W6NNB — nuts,  nuts,  and  baloney.  He 
has  a  habit  of  saying  or  doing  something  he  shouldn't  and  then  slap- 
ping himself. 

As  Photographic  Editor  of  the  "Life"  he  went  "wacky"  producing 
hundreds  of  enlargements  before  the  "deadline"  got  him  in  the  neck. 
Uh  huh,  it's  the  president  and  sparkplug  of  the  Chess  Club,  Gordon 
Greene. 

He  attends  dances — always  alone  except  for  his  camera.  Very  rarely 
is  he  seen  on  the  floor  dancing.  When  a  test  comes  around,  he  is  usu- 
ally absent.  Yet  he  manages  to  get  good  grades  in  spite  of  his  ab- 
sences and  his  camera  clicking.  Chess  is  one  of  his  hobbies.  He  is  noted 
for  his  violent  dislike  for  "kibitzers"  and  the  tremendous  length  of 
time  that  he  takes  between  moves. 

He's  dreamy,  precocious,  shy,  and  at  times  a  bit  morbid.  He  even 
talks  to  himself.  Surely  you've  recognized  our  historian,  Warner  Mattern. 


If  you  ever  hear  a  tinkling  sound  accompanied  by  girlish  giggling, 
it's  only  Dorothy  Peters  coming  down  the  hall  with  those  heart-shaped 
bells  draped  around  her  neck.  She  can  be  found  any  day  in  fifth 
period  Latin  conversing  with  the  boys  about  nothing  in  particular — 
her  favorite  subject. 

Up,  up,  and  still  up,  towers  little  Joe  Davis,  the  boy  whose  curls 
are  6  feet  6  inches  from  the  ground.  Tiny  has  the  original  "slinking 
debutante"  walk  as  he  never  gets  enough  sleep  to  completely  wake 
him  up.  In  reality  he  may  not  be  exactly  sleepy ;  it's  just  that  his  superb 
height  makes  him  miss  so  much  that  goes  on  below  him.  Besides,  he's 
in  the  clouds  over  other  things.  Whenever  someone  tells  a  tall,  unfunny 
tale,  Tiny  can  always  be  heard  laughing  loud  and  long — especially  if 
it's  particularly  unfunny. 

One  of  his  main  joys  is  to  lie  in  bed  reading.  Because  of  this  habit 
he  knows  literature  well.  Another  habit  of  his  is  to  gaze  deeply  at 
pictures  he  keeps  around.  He  also  enjoys  teaching  class  when  the 
teachers  aren't  around,  for  then  he  can  tell  for  the  60  dozenth  time 
about  when  he  was  in  the  army.  He's  swell  about  being  teased,  and 
that  is  one  of  the  reasons  we  don't  have  a  guilty  conscience  for  writing 
this  about  him.  We  really  think  he's  one  of  the  nicest  and  friendliest 
boys  at  Lick. 

"She's  the  quee-ee-n  of  the  ro-os-ses,"  or  she  was  before  she  came 
to  us.  Her  fame  has  followed  her  and  everybody  teases  her  about  her 
royal  position  in  last  year's  Tournament  of  Roses  at  Pasadena.  Most  of 
us  are  convinced,  moreover,  that  in  her  reign  Jeanette  was  not  just  a 
beautiful  figurehead.  She's  a  born  executive,  and  dollars  to  doughnuts 
her  court  was  told  just  what  to  say  and  what  to  do — by  its  queen. 
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Out  of  the  horde  of  40j's  struggling  to  absorb  weighty  subjects, 
only  a  few  are  able  to  escape  worry.  Of  this  limited  group  Robin 
"Peaches"  Gray  is  the  most  outstanding.  With  enviable  nonchalance 
he  can  forget  the  trouble  of  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  His  uncon- 
trollable mania  is  brilliant  raiment — gaudy  socks  and  shirts.  It  is  im- 
possible to  look  at  his  georgeous  footwear  in  the  sunlight,  and  his 
dazzling  shirts  blind  one  even  in  the  dimmest  room.  So  if  you  see  a 
multi-hued  figure  strolling  through  the  halls,  don't  be  frightened.  It  is 
just  "Peaches"  Gray,  the  playboy  of  Lick-Wilmerding. 

There's  nothing  small  about  Callie  Hickey.  Like  her  brother  Bill 
she's  tall  and  rangy  and  athletic  looking.  She  doesn't  make  so  much 
noise  as  Bill,  but  she's  just  as  humorous.  There's  a  glint  in  her  eye 
that  tells  you  she's  seeing  the  joke  in  everything.  And  she's  a  good 
fellow.  For  all  her  excellence  as  a  student  (don't  hold  it  against  her, 
but  it's  rumored  that  she's  super),  she  is  very  popular.  Everyone  likes 
Callie,  and  everyone  feels  secure  when  she  is  at  the  helm.  That's  the 
sort  of  girl  she  is. 

"Swing  It"  they  call  him.  He  is  noisy  and  lazy  and  energetic  in 
avoiding  work.  Even  when  you  don't  see  him  you  hear  him,  for  he 
talks,  shouts,  and  mutters  in  class.  He  can  talk  about  girls,  cars,  dance 
orchestras,  and — girls.  In  fact,  he  is  just  a  little  hoarse  from  having 
talked  so  much. 

He's  seldom  late  to  school,  but  on  occasion  he  must  leave  home  in 
a  fearful  hurry,  for  he  frequently  appears  at  school  all  neatly  washed 
and  brushed  but  still  wearing  his  pajama  coat. 

His  ambition  is  to  study  farming  at  Davis  and  then  to  till  the  soil. 
His  cows  and  pigs  will  be  a  jolly  lot,  but  they'll  be  a  trifle  deaf  from 
listening  to  Gibson  talk. 

Who  is  Cynthia?  What  is  she?  Tomboy,  coquette,  little  girl  hoyden, 
ardent  feminist,  keen-minded  modern,  charming,  serious  young  lady — 
all  these  in  quickly  succeeding  moods  is  she.  One  moment  she's  dis- 
cussing foreign  affairs,  and  in  no  light  manner  either,  and  the  next  she's 
popping  paper  bags  in  the  Lux  cafe.  She  and  her  pal,  Ruth  Hammond, 
endanger  lives  and  lunches  by  their  impromptu  games  of  catch  with 
fruit.  You  may  have  seen  her  as  I  did  one  morning,  leaning  over  a 
balcony  with  all  the  pensive  loveliness  of  the  Juliet  whose  lines  she 
read  and  in  the  evening  found  her  the  very  center  of  a  gang  of  neigh- 
borhood "kids".  They  were  shouting  and  pommeling,  and  she  was 
shouting  loudest  and  pommeling  hardest.  Just  now  she's  a  whirlwind, 
but  one  of  these  days  she'll  grow  up,  and  oh,  what  a  girl  our  Cynthia 
will  be! 

No,  that's  not  an  overturned  bucket  of  paint.  No,  that's  not  a 
walking  golf  course.  It's  just  Dick  Walkup  with  his  cake  eater's  coat 
(green),  his  smart  slacks  (green),  and  his  pert  little  hat  (green).  He 
is,  in  fact,  Hollywood  brought  to  Lick. 

Sometime  if  you  happen  to  be  jolted  out  of  your  skin  by  a  night- 
mare in  technicolor,  look  closely,  and  if  its  legs  look  like  parentheses, 
it's  that  staunch  Hibernian,  Dick  Walkup. 

Long,  lanky,  lazy  Dick  Donaldson  doesn't  really  mean  to  sleep  in 
class;  he's  just  tired.  Once  in  a  while  he  wakes  up,  too,  and  then  he 
seems  to  know  all  the  answers.  In  English  he  interrupts  his  catnaps  to 
give  the  proper  drawl  to  all  hillbilly  parts  in  the  plays  the  class  reads. 
It  is  rumored  that  he's  fond  of  poetry  and  will  recite  the  whole  of 
"Thanatopsis"  if  his  listeners  will  just  prod  him  now  and  then.  For 
all  his  lassitude  he  has  one  trait  in  common  with  Hitler — he  loves  to 
stride  about  in  a  raincoat.  Unlike  der  Fuehrer  he  has  a  charming  grin, 
which  he  puts  on  for  occasions  that  warrant  the  effort. 

Bill  Cloonan — what  there  is  of  him — is  all  mischief,  vim,  vigor, 
and  an  incessant  stream  of  rasping  nothings  that  act  like  a  file  on  the 
tortured  ears  of  those  in  the  first  period  study  hall. 

In  the  metal  shop  this  mad  plumber  travels  around  making  hot 
water  cold,  and  vice  versa,  or  handing  someone  the  wrong  end  of  a 
soldering  iron. 

By  the  way,  who  is  Cloonan's  little  blond? 
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